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Excavations at Ramat Rahel* 
by 
YOHANAN AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Within the confines of the modern settlement of Ramat Rahel, on tie 
outskirts of Jerusalem, lies a small tell toppled by a water-reservoir. The te!!’s 
ancient name is unknown; as the Arabic Kirbet Salih is relatively recent, we 
have chosen, for the time, to name it after the modern settlement. At the start 
of excavations in 1954, the site appeared to be merely another of the many 
sites in the Jerusalem area containing remains dating from the Iron Age down 
ward. Today it is clear that this site is of most unusual character and may con- 
tribute much to our understanding of biblical history in the periods of the 
First and Second Temples, and of the history of later times. 


The Site and its History 
The tell itself lies on a hill halfway between Bethlehem and the Old 
City of Jerusalem. From its summit, one may view both of these cities, as well 
as the biblical Valley of Rephaim on the west, and the Judean Desert and the 
hills of Moab on the east. The road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem passed along 
the slopes of the tell, as does the border between Israeli Jerusalem and Jordan- 
ian territory in our times. Here too lies a well, known as Bir Qadismu, which 





* This article is a summary of the three seasons’ work at the tell of Ramat Rahel under the 
author’s direction. The 1954 season was sponsored by the Israel Department of Antiquities, with 
the assistance of the Israel Exploration Society; the 1959 season, by the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem with the aid of the above two institutions; the 1960 season was jointly sponsored \\y 
the Hebrew University and the Universita di Roma, with the aid of the above two institutions. 
Preliminary reports appeared in the Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society (in Hebrew); 4 
report of the first season appeared in the Israel Exploration Journal. 
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in its name preserves the Greek name Kathisma, as we shall see farther on. 
is region is one of Jerusalem’s agricultural belts, even today abounding in 

i eyards and fruit trees. The tell proper is rounded with gentle slopes and 
s probably covered with vineyards up to the time of the founding of its 
t settlement. 

The tell contains five principal occupational levels: 1) the early Arab 
iod (7-8 cent. A.D.); 2) the Byzantine period (5-6 cent. A.D.); 3) the 
nan period (2-4 cent. A.D.); 4) the period of the Second Temple (5 cent. 
>. to 1 cent. A.D.); and the Late Iron Age (8-7 cent. B.C.). We shall 


iew the important finds of each level, starting with the earliest. 


Fig. 2. General view of excavation at Ramat Rahel, looking south. 


Level V: The Royal Judean Palace. 

The history of occupation at the tell of Ramat Rahel is quite extraor- 
dinary. No village was founded here during the Israelite settlement of the 
land in the thirteenth century, B.C. The first community was built in the 
eighth century B.C., not comprising private houses but rather one well-plan- 
ned royal fortress. 

A casemate wall, rectangular in plan (100 yards by 55 yards) has been 
partly uncovered on the north and south sides. The general dimensions of this 
wall are similar to those of the casemate walls of other Iron Age sites in Judea 
and in northern Israel, such as Tell Beit Mirsim, Beth Shemesh, Samaria, 
and Hazor. The quality of the construction in the Ramat Rahel wall is ex- 
tremely fine, most closely resembling the wall of Samaria (fig. 3). The ex- 
terior wall is constructed mostly of headers running through the entire width 
of the wall. On the north, a 65 foot length of this wall, marvellously straight 
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and entirely of headers, has already been uncovered. In the first season (195+) 
we were able to reconstruct the plan of the fortress as a whole on the basis of 
the several sections of the main wall which then came to light. In succeeding 
seasons new portions of the wall were found exactly along the line proposed 
by our reconstruction, indicating the exactness of the construction. The i- 
terior of the casemate wall, facing the courtyard of the fortress, is built of 
hewn stones, finely fitted and laid as headers and stretchers. This constr 
tion is amazingly similar to the “inner wall” at Samaria; plainly the two weve 
built in an identical technique. 


Fig. 3. Northern section of the casemate wall. Just above the meter stick are the stones covering 
the postern. 


The foundations of the walls were laid on bed-rock, and as at Samaria 
bosses were left on the stones of the courses running beneath the floor-level. 
The double wall was divided into casemates of various sizes by partition walls. 
In the southern wall, there came to light a row of casemates, with floors and 
walls well plastered. For the first time, thresholds of such rooms were found, 
together with holes for the door-pivot and the bolt. From the courtyard, a 
doorway led into one of the casemates from which a door opened into the 
next room, and so on down the row. The bolt holes show that each inner room 
was locked from the next outward one and the first room from the court- 
yard. This clearly indicates that the casemates were used as storerooms. 

At one place in the northern wall was a subterranean postern leading 
outside. The two casements on either side of the postern were filled at least ‘o 
the level of the passage’s ceiling. It is 1.15 m. wide and covered by stone 
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ks 1.50 m. long. The outer opening is very narrow allowing for only one 
on to pass at a time. The passage itself and the inner opening are larger, 
it 1.60 m. in height. The covering stones are arch-shaped, giving the pass- 
the appearance of a tunnel. This is the first postern to be found in Pales- 

but should not be considered unique, for in Judges 1:2425 we read of 
bo ha-‘ir,” “the entrance to the city,” through which one could enter and 


Fig. 4. The inner entrance to the postern. Note the arch to the cover stone. 


+ . 


exit secretly, as early as the Canaanite period. However, our postern may 
have had a special use connected with the purpose of the entire fortress, which 
we will discuss below. 


The gate, the true entrance into the fortress, was evidently in the south- 


eastern corner of the fort, in an area we have just begun to excavate. In the 
last season we found near this corner an inner gate to which access was prob- 
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ably gained from the main, outer gate. Immediately next to this gate was dug, 
in Roman times, a water cistern which eventually collapsed, taking with it 
many of the stones of the older gate. We have not yet removed all the stones 
from the cistern, but among those already recovered are the threshold of ‘he 
gate and the door-socket, still bearing polished traces of the copper pivot. 

This gate led into a wide courtyard extending along the southern wall 
and occupying the central portion of the fortress. This courtyard is paved v ith 
a thick layer of chalk, neatly leveled and packed down. Beneath this w:s a 
layer of fill consisting of earth and stones, to a depth of 3 to 6 feet, laid dire ‘tly 
on the natural surface of the hill. The courtyard was surrounded evidently on 
three sides by buildings, some of which, on the east and south, have ben 
partly uncovered; to the west, we have not yet excavated. 


Fig. 5. The outer wall of the Iron Age palace. Note the crude stones below floor level (marked 
by the layer of plaster at left), and the excellent quality of the stone cutting above floor 


level. 


The main building was built northeast of the courtyard. Some of its 
walls are more than 6 ft. in thickness, and its foundations are laid directly on 
the bedrock. Within this building as well a thick layer of fill was found be 
neath the flooring. One of the floors is made of large, square stone slabs, the 
upper parts of which were cracked by the intense heat of the fire that de 
stroyed the fortress, The outer walls of this building are built partly of headers 
reminding one of the stones of the outer casemate wall, and partly of hewn 
stones having irregular bosses, resembling similar building blocks at Samaria 

One extremely fine wall section came to light in a room near the gate 
(fig. 5). Its good preservation is due to the fact that the mosaic of the Roman 
bath-house lies directly over it (see below, p. 112). Its walls remain to a he: ght 
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iree courses, the lowest of which is of large stones, roughly hewn, laid 
edrock. Bosses were left on the lower parts of the stones; the chalk floor 

: covered these, again surprisingly in accord with the techniques employed 
maria. The upper courses are laid as headers only, with smoothed, per- 

fitted stones. This wall section may be considered among the finest 
ples of Iron Age masonry in Palestine to be uncovered. 
he northern building was evidently a storehouse, as can be seen from 
f its rooms, a long, narrow hall, more than 30 feet long. In this room, we 
d an abundance of pottery vessels, terra cotta figurines and one fragment 


Fig. 6. A complete proto-Aeolic capital, which was found among the stones fallen in the court- 
yard of the palace. 


of a painted jar, described in detail below. On the floor of the courtyard many 
ashlar stones were strewn, probably from the final destruction of the fortress. 
Among these, in the first season of excavation, we found two complete proto- 
Aeolic capitals and a fragment of a third. In succeeding seasons, we found 
additional similar fragments and a smaller capital of a free-standing type 
carved in the round. A unique frieze-stone, similar in style to the proto-Aeolic 
capitals, but with an admixture of a column, lotus, and volute motif, was 
found at Ramat Rahel in 1930 by Mazar (Maisler) and Stekelis during their 
excavation of a tomb-cave close by. The number of complete and fragmen- 
tary capitals found here now reaches eight, a number which so far only 
Megiddo can approach. Such capitals have been found only in royal Israelite 
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palaces in Samaria, Megiddo, and Hazor, and as a surface find in Trans-Jor- 
dan. This is their first occurrence in Judah and points to the magnifice 
character of the building. With these, we found other decorated fragmen's 
such as a stone with two volutes and another with triangles. These sm 
ornamental details enrich our knowledge of Judean archiecture in the Ir: 
Age, a subject about which extremely little is today known. 


7. Two royal stamped jar handles, the one at the left showing the “flying scarab” and the 
inscription “belonging to the king’? and ‘Hebron,’ the one at the right showing the 
“two-winged”’ symbol and the inscription “belonging to the king” and Mmit. 


Among the finds of the Iron Age, we must emphasize the stamped jar 
handles, found at every tell in Judah, but appearing at Ramat Rahel in un- 
usually large numbers. In the last season alone, 112 impressions were found; 
the total for the three seasons reaches 279, 165 pre-Exilic and 114 post-Exilic. 
Seventy of the pre-Exilic jar-handles are royal stamps, mostly with the two 
winged royal device; a few are of the four-winged type. Ramat Rahel now is 
second after Lachish in its number of royal seal impressions. On 54 it is pos 
sible to read the city-name beneath the device, a relatively large number in 
comparison to the seals of other sites.’ An analysis of this material is beyond 
the scope of the present article; we shall point out only two discoveries. 

In the second season, a handle with two impressions was found; one is 
a royal seal (Imlk hbrn) of the two-winged type; the other is a private szal 


1. Cf. P. W. Lapp, “Late Royal Seals from Judah,’”” BASOR 158 (1960), pp. 11-22, where, how- 
ever, the new material from Ramat Rahel is not yet considered. 
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wession with the inscription Inr’/sbn’, (Belonging) to Nera (son of) 
-bna. This is the first example of a royal seal impression occurring on the 
e vessel as a private stamp and demands a re-examination of the use and 
ining of these stamps. 

There are sixteen mmSt impressions, about 30% of the total number of 
1 seal impressions found at Ramat Rahel; in contrast, only 2 swkh handles, 
than 4%, came to light. These percentages differ greatly from the figures 
Lachish, where 12.9% were of swkh and only 2.58% were of mm5t. The 
res support a geographical meaning for the distribution of the city-names. 
illy, there may be special importance to the Ramat Rahel material for here 
as found actually in a royal citadel. 


Fig. 8. A private seal impression imbedded in the clay of a jar handle, stating “‘belonging to 
Menahem” and the plene writing of the name ywbnh. 


In addition to the royal stamps, many private seal impressions were 
found. Of great interest are two examples of impressions made from different 
seals but bearing the same names. 

One of these is similar to an impression found at Beth Shemesh?, which 
bears the names mnhm/wyhbnh, Menahem (son of) Jehobanah. The first 
three letters of Jehobanah are in a peculiar order, and it is difficult to, explain 
the w at the beginning when it should appear after the third letter. At Ramat 


Rahel we found a second example bearing the inscription lmnhm/ywhnh 





2. I. Ben-Dor, apud E. Grant and G. E. Wright, Ain Shems Excavations V, Haverford, 1939, pp. 
81f., figs. 10a, 5. 
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Fig. 9. Two stamps which show designs of animals, the upper one apparently of a lion and tl 
lower one of a bull (?) with the sun-disk between his horns. 
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(fig. 8). From this new example, it is clear that these are merely plene and 
de‘ective forms of the same name, with the w in the first seal added above 
the line. 

A similar situation arose in the 1960 season with two other impressions. 
» one reads yhwhl/shr; the other yhwhyl/sh[r]. Both stamps probably 

» ng to the same man, Jehohayil (son of) Shahar, but his name is written 
wo variations. It is interesting that the y, which occurs only in the fuller 
n, is smaller than the other letters on the seal and apparently was added 

rt above the line and between the h and the I. 

We may also mention an ostracon, found during the second season, bear- 
the names Ahiyahu and Hasdiyahu. Partly from the Iron Age and partly 
t-Exilic are seal impressions of a type found mostly at Tell en-Nasbeh*, 
1 crude, schematically executed animal designs. A lion is evidently in- 
ded on most of them, as can be deduced from the better examples, but on 

impressions of one particular seal appears a horned beast, most probably 
ull, crowned by a sun-disk. 

Throughout the courtyard, we found large quantities of store-jar frag- 
its, mostly from hole-mouth jars. However, in the long court of the store- 
ise was found much delicate pottery, including jugs with a red slip and 
nishing and fine bowls mostly with wheel-burnishing. Some of the bowls 
quite thin and well made, with a continuous burnish, reminding one of 
“Samaria Ware” of the Northern Kingdom. In this same area, we also 
ind a fair number of figurines, both of Astarte and of animals. 

The most interesting find from the storehouse is a painted jar-fragment, 
black and red (fig. 10). It shows a bearded man with curled hair, seated 

: a high decorated chair, resting his feet on a foot-stool. He is dressed in an 
ornamented robe and holds his hands out before him, his right hand above 
his left. This drawing recalls the Assyrian style of the same period (oa. 8th- 
7th centuries B.C.), and upon its comparison with similar motifs on Assyrian 
reliefs, it becomes obvious that the man depicted here is a king upon his 
throne. It is the work of a skilled hand, which fully mastered the materials 
and techniques involved. However, the sherd is of local ware, and the draw- 
ing appears to have been painted after firing. There is little doubt that it was 
executed in Judah, and is so far unique in Palestine. 

The fortress of the Israelite period was destroyed by a conflagration 
which left its traces throughout the buildings, which were never again re- 
built. The pottery found in the burnt layer shows that the site was destroyed 
at the end of the Iron Age, close to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzer. 





C. C. McCown, Tell en-Nasbeh I, Berkeley and New Haven, 1947, pp. 154f. 
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Level IV: The Post-Exilic Period. 


Though abundant ceramic evidence of these periods was found at Ramat 
Rahel, so far no architectural remains from the post-Exilic and Hellenistic 
periods have been uncovered. The older fortress remained in ruins during 
this entire period of some 500 years, and only in the first century B. C. were 
small structures, such as cisterns, ovens, silos, and other industrial buildings, 
erected on the site. Some were built in the casemates of the older wall, main'y 
along its northern part; these were preserved quite well. Others were erected 
within the confines of the older courtyard. Much Herodian pottery was found 


Fig. 10. Drawing of a painted figure from a jar fragment, showing a king seated on his throne 


in connection with these installations — amphorae, cooking pots, jugs, juglets 
and typical Herodian lamps. The older Persian-Hellenistic pottery, in con 
trast, was found all over the area of the courtyard and especially in certain 
pits. It would seem that the settlement during this period was on some unex 
cavated part of the tell, possibly in the south, and the fortress area, remaining 
in ruins, was used as a dump. The excavation of the Persian-Hellenistic settle 
ment would be most interesting, in the light of the finds from the dump, but 
we have not yet been able to locate it! 

We have stated above that 114 of the stamped jar-handles found are from 
this period; they are all from the pits previously mentioned. 108 of them are 
official stamps of the tax-raising authority in the Persian province of Judah 
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‘surteen bear the inscription yrslm, Jerusalem, around a five-pointed star; 

| cre are 94 variations of impressions with the name of the province yhd -—— 
wd, Judah. This large number of impressions is surprising as it exceeds the 
al number of such stamps found at all other sites in Judah. Even more 
usual are examples of another type of impression previously unknown, 
re of which bear the name of the provincial governor in addition to the 
ne Judah. 

The yhd stamps, known from other sites as well, appear both with the 
| spelling of the provincial name and with a shortened form, yh. Several 
called “ha-‘ir” impressions were found, usually with the yrwSlm stamps or 
h material associated with the period of transition from Persian rule to 
llenistic times. In addition to the three letters of the word yhd on these 


Fig. 11. At left, a shekel weight with the incised royal emblem at the right. At right, a plen 
Yehud stamp (yhwd). . nate cused 


stamps, there is a fourth sign, a circle with a cross-bar within it, plainly not 
a Hebrew ‘, but rather, possibly a royal or official device*. We have found on 
several of the regular yhd stamps a device as well; on an impression discovered 
this last season, it appears quite clearly as a sign essentially identical to that 
which is on the weights of the standard shekel, several of which were found 
at Ramat Rahel*. 

The impressions with the plene script of the provincial name yhwd (fig. 
11), instead of the more usual but defective yhd, are also of a previously un- 


4. Cf. E. L. Sukenik in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 4 : i 
in BASOR 158 (1960), pp. 23ff. iental Society 4 (1934), pp. 178ff.; N. Avigad 


nD 
4a. For a possible explanation of this sign as the Royal Judaean Emblem, derived h fi 

the “four-winged beetle,” see Y. Yadin, “Ancient Judaean Weight ‘ sto of ho Geena 
Ostraca,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 8 (1960), pp.5ff. , a a ea 
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known type. In the three seasons, 15 such impressions were recovered, a re 
markable number for a type appearing for the first time on jar-handles; the 
type is known from an example on the side of a storage-jar from Jericho — 
yhwd/'wryw, Yehud/Urio®. We found another variation of the yhu 
stamps on the body of a store-jar at Ramat Rahel, which has an unusual hori 
zontal arrangement of its letters: the upper line has yh, the lower wd, wit! 
a line dividing them, as in the private seals*. 


Fig. 12. Stamped jar handle of the Persian period which reads ‘‘Yehud, Yeho‘azar the governor. 


Of no less importance are an entirely new group of impressions, neve: 
before found, the phw’ stamps as we have called them. An example found 
during the second season bears an inscription in three lines: yhwd/yhw‘zr 
phw’ (fg. 12). The reading of the last letter was not clear, but the 196( 
season yielded a duplicate impression, broken on the right side but on the lef: 
the ’ is quite clear. The beginning of the inscription gives the name of th 
province in plene; the second line contains a typical Jewish name, commor 
in one of the priestly families of the period of the Second Temple. The mean 
ing of the third line is not so definite; the problem arises as to whether th« 


5. Cf. N. Avigad in Israel Exploration Journal 7 (1957), pp. 146ff. 
6. See also Avigad, BASOR 158 (1960), pp. 23ff. 
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ovince itself or the governor is here meant by the word phw’. S. Yeivin was 
e first to suggest its interpretation as the Aramaic form of the Hebrew phh 
overnor) with the definite article ’. In the Elephantine Papyri “the gover- 
w” is written pht’. Prof. Y. Kutscher sees little difficulty in explaining this 
st form as a back-formation from the plural phwwt, phwwt’, a form which 
1 pears in the Bible. Accordingly, the meaning of the inscription would be: 
| dah, Jehoazar the governor. This interpretation is further strengthened and 
mplemented by two other impressions, duplicates of another seal: l’‘hyw/ 
: 1»w’, (Belonging) to Ahiyo the governor. This name, too, is typically He- 
ew, though here it appears in its shortened form. Three other impressions, 
ch with the words yhwd/phw’ alone, having variations of the sign like the 
e on official shekel weights either between or beside the two lines, were also 
covered. This si appears here in place of the name of the governor. The 
scription may be interpreted: Judah, the governor — accompanied by the 

o ficial device of the province. 
It seems that the yhwd stamps, with the many variations, all date to the 
fourth century B.C. As at other sites, we do not yet possess a good strati- 
aphical context for these impressions, though the material with which they 
ere found in the pits at Ramat Rahel definitely dates to this century, and it 
ould be difficult to push their date back to the fifth century. The impor- 
ance of the new information on this period yielded by these seal impressions 
considerable, especially as we possess extremely little knowledge of Judah 
during the fourth century B.C., the period between Ezra and Nehemiah and 
tiie conquest of the country by Alexander the Great. The occurrence of two 
new names of Jewish governors of Persian Judah demands a revision of the 
accepted views on this period. From the Bible, we know of three Jewish 
governors who ruled the province at various times, from the end of the 6th 
century on through the 5th. These are Sheshbazzer, Zerubbabel and Nehe- 
miah. From the Elephantine Papyri, we know of a fourth, Bagohi, who ruled 
in Judah after Nehemiah, close to the end of the 5th century B.C. Though 
this last name is definitely Persian, it is not certain whether its bearer was a 
Persian or a Jew, for the name is found among the Jews who returned from 
Babylonian exile (cf. Neh. 7:19)%. Even so, it is generally accepted that from 
Bagohi’s time on Persian governors ruled in Judah and that the autonomy of 
the province was greatly curtailed, being limited to religious matters alone. 
Yet here we have epigraphic evidence that Jewish governors continued to rule 
in the Judean province, collecting taxes in the name of the Persian authorities. 
With this in mind, we may reinterpret the impression from Jericho bearing 
the inscription Yehud/Urio and the coin from Beth Zur with the inscrip- 





A possible identification with the name in Josephus’ Antiquities XI, 7, 1 leaves this question 
till open 
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tion yhzqyhw yhd. Avigad has suggested that this Urio is the same as that of 
Neh. 3:4 and 21, a member of an important priestly family; Josephus men 
tions a high priest at the start of the Hellenistic period by the name of Ezekias 
(Contra Apionem I, 187-9), who is generally identified with the Hezekiah 
whose name is on the above coin from the very end of Persian rule in Pale: 
tine. Scholars have been puzzled greatly by the question of how a high prie 
had the authority to mint coins. It now appears that this Hezekiah was bot’: 
high priest and governor, occupying the positions of both religious and seculer 
leader in the province. Such might have been the case with Urio and Jehoaz:r 
as well; both these names are common among the priestly families. It wou! | 
seem that in this period the governors of Judah came from these respecte | 
families and that both the spiritual and the secular leaderships were conce: - 
trated in the hands of one man. This agrees remarkably with the fact that i 
the Hellenistic period we find the high priest at the head of the governmen 
as the sole authority over religious and secular matters alike. 

The plentiful epigraphic material indicates that in this period Ramet 
Rahel continued to be an administrative center, even though the settlemer 
evidently shifted its location slightly and the area of the older fortress w 
used merely as a dump, with the exception of certain structures erected i: 
Herodian times. The settlement was destroyed at about the time of the de 
struction of the Second Temple, according to the evidence of coins found o: 
the spot which date down to the year 69 A.D. 


Level III: The Roman Period. 


The next period in the history of the ancient settlement at Ramat Rahe 
is represented by a Roman bath-house, built by soldiers of the Tenth Legion 
This legion was camped at Jerusalem from the time of its fall in 70 A.D. til! 
the days of Diocletian, around the year 300. Bricks with the stamp of this 
legion are found in and around Jerusalem in fairly large quantities. The bath 
house at Ramat Rahel is the first building to be uncovered with such brick 
in situ. It was built on the ruins of the Iron Age fortress, some of whose walls 
served as its foundations. The floor of the bath-house was paved with colored 


mosaics having pleasant geometric designs. Six variously-shaped bath-pools 


and three large cisterns are connected by a system of clay and lead pipes be 
neath the floor (fig. 1). In the center was the hypocaust, the chamber for the 
heating of the water, with its pillars and pottery floor tiles party in situ, some 
bearing the legion’s stamp. A small secondary basin close by was paved with 
two larger tiles bearing the same stamp. 

It is clear that the bath-house was built in the 2nd or 3rd century A.D., 
even though we found only Byzantine material on its floors; it undoubted]; 
continued to be used in this later period. We were somewhat puzzled as to 
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shy the legioneers chose this site for a bath, a hill which possesses neither a 

ring nor a well. Ruth Amiran has suggested the possibility that the high- 
| aquaduct, bringing water from Solomon’s Pools (near Bethlehem) to 

» 1salem, passed nearby; this aqueduct may even have been built by the 
ith Legion. This interesting theory still requires further examination. 


* 


Fig. 13. Mosaic floor in the Roman bath-house. In lower right is a bath-pool in which the bather 
might sit. 


Level II: The Kathisma Church. 

In the fifth century A.D., a church, relatively large for the Byzantine 
period, with an attached monastery complex, was erected on the site incor- 
porating the older bath-house. It was built over the northeastern corner of the 
ancient fortress. The nave and the aisles were paved with colored geometric 
mosaics, and though the columns and their bases have disappeared, it is pos- 
sible to determine the positions of the two rows dividing the nave and the 
aisles on the basis of the gaps in the mosaic pavement. In the narthex, among 
the various debris, we found a large cruciform stone, evidently the altar’; it 
was very likely shifted from its original place during the final destruction of 
the church. 

Near the church, we found a long, paved corridor which had been roofed 
over with pottery tiles, leading to a row of rooms containing several stoves and 


8. Cf. P. B. Bagatti in Liber Annus 7 (1957), pp. 71-73. 
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baking ovens. To the west of the church, two large halls were uncovercd; 











these had been roofed in by stone arches resting on pilasters the length of the I 
halls. Their floor-level is below the corresponding level outside; evidently they Be 
were used as storerooms. It is interesting to note that they are directly above fo 
the storerooms of the Iron Age fortress and that some of their walls are |zid 4 
directly on the foundations of the structure beneath. sig 
Although no inscriptions were found in the church, it can be identif ed . 

el 


and dated very plausibly. Below the western slope of the tell, beside the m: in 
road, there is an ancient well, called by the Arabs Bir Qadismu. This na-ne 
is obviously derived from the Greek Kathisma, “The Seat,” and is mentior ed 
in the early itineraries. Theodosius (ca. 530 A.D.) mentions the traditio al 
“Well of the Seat,” 3 miles south of Jerusalem, where Mary and Joseph res ed 
on their way to Bethlehem. Near this well Antoninus (ca, 570 A.D.) foun | a 
church built to commemorate the event. According to Cyrillus of Scythop lis 
and Metaphrastes, the church was built by a rich woman of Jerusalem nan ed 
Jeilia about A.D. 450. St. Theodosius (ca. 460 A.D.) lived there for sc ne 
time. The place was destroyed before the twelfth century, a fact kno yn 
from the itinerary of the Russian monk, Daniel (1115 A.D.), who mentins 
that near the well once stood a big church dedicated to St. Mary, which in 
his time lay ruined by the pagans. 

The church and the surrounding buildings were destroyed during ‘he 
seventh century A.D. probably with the Arab conquest. We uncovered  vi- 
dence that some of the rooms were in use even after this, a wall being adiled 
here or a new floor being laid there. This very meager settlement lasted, ac- 
cording to the coins, until the eighth century A.D.; these few remains are all 
that exists of Level I, the early Arab period. The site has remained uninhabit- 
ed and in ruins since that time. 

The short distance between our church and Bir Qadismu (about 500 yas), 
the absence of remains other than the well, and the date of the church, which 


































rig. 14. 

suits the sources quoted, all support the assumption that the ruins at Ramat 
Rahel are those of the Kathisma Church, which looked down from the high & district 
tell on the holy well. later p 
the ste 
Identification of the Site. hakker 
A site so very close to Jerusalem, yet having such an independent history, clude . 
should yield a satisfactory identification, which, in turn, would enable further this wa 
understanding of its history and remains. In the first preliminary report, we desired 
suggested the identification of the site with Beth hakkerem of the Bible. Beth It 
hakkerem is usually identified with Ein Kerem, west of Jerusalem, on the dean D 
basis of the similarity of the two names; however, no tell has been found there, Rl -. 
rew be 





nor do the ancient sources support this in any way. 
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Beth hakkerem is mentioned in an addition of the Septuagint to Jos. 
9 among the cities of the tenth district of Judah, which included also 
ilehem, Tekoa, Etam, Bether and Manahath. We therefore have to look 
t somewhere to the south or south-west of Jerusalem. The place is also 
tioned by Jeremiah: “. . . . and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a 
il fire in Beth hakkerem” (Jer. 6:1). We learn from this passage that the 
was situated on a high place, the fire-signals of which were visible in 
salem and probably to the south of Jerusalem in the direction of Tekoa. 
; place is mentioned in the O. T. for the last time as the residence of a 


Fig. 14. The floor of the hypocaust in the Roman bath-house, paved with brick tiles impressed 
with the Tenth Legion stamp. 

district governor in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. 3:14). There are two 
later passages in connection with the city. In the Mishnah, we are told that 
the stones for the altar were dug out of virgin soil in the valley of Beth 
hakkerem because no iron should touch them (Midoth III,4). We may con- 
clude that the valley of Beth hakkerem was not far from Jerusalem and that 
this was apparently the nearest and most easily accessible place where the 
desired stones could be found. . 

It is assumed that Beth hakkerem was situated on the border of the Ju- 
dean Desert, for only there lie uncultivated land in the Jerusalem area. Final- 
ly, St. Jerome, in his exegegis on Jer. 6:1, notes that the place called in He- 
brew Bethacharma was situated on a mountain between Jerusalem and Tekoa. 
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Two additional sources on Beth hakkerem are found among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls; in the Genesis Apocryphon’, it is told that Abraham met with 
kings of Jerusalem and Sodom “in the Valley of Shaveh, which is the Valley 
of the King, the Valley of Beth hakkerem.” This identification of the more 
ancient names Valley of Shaveh and the Valley of the King with the Valley 
of Beth hakkerem strengthens our proposal that one must look for Bet 
hakkerem and its valley close to Jerusalem, evidently to the southeast. T 
second Dead Sea source is the Copper Scroll, which mentions Beth hakke1 
in the list of hidden treasure’. Just before this, it tells of a place called g 
near the great torrent. Though this place remains to be identified, it lies in « 
of the deep canyons of the Judean Desert east of Jerusalem. After B 
hakkerem, the scroll mentions the Tomb of Absalom, which was, according 
the Bible, in the Valley of the King (Sam: 18:18), and after it the Poo! 
Siloam at Jerusalem. This source, too, points to a site quite close to Jerusal 

The tell of Ramat Rahel fulfills all the required conditions. The pl 
fits well into the tenth district of Judah; as the highest point between Je 
salem and Bethlehem, it is very suitable for the lighting of fire-signals; i 
on the road from Jerusalem to Tekoa, and near the former. The archaeolog 
periods found in the excavation are in full accordance with our informat 
on Beth hakkerem; the city was founded in Iron Age II and existed at ‘he 
time of Jeremiah; it was again an important place after the return from ex le; 
and the many jar-handles, stamped with the inscriptions “Yehud” and “Je-u- 
salem,” strengthen the assumption that it was an administrative center. 

After the destruction of the Second Temple, the place lay in waste until 
the Tenth Legion built its bath-installations on the ruins, and later the Kath- 
isma Church and its monastery were built. At this time, the ancient name was 
probably forgotten. 

In addition to the problem of identification, there are historical questions 
which must be answered: When and for what purpose did some Judean king 
build a royal citadel so close to Jerusalem, the capital, and why was it not 
mentioned, if indeed it was not, in the Bible? With this in mind, we should 
take into consideration the reference to a king forced to live outside Jeru- 
salem; namely, the account of King Uzziah’s becoming leprous in the middle 
years of his reign and his living in a “separate house” for the remainder of his 
life (2 Ki. 15:5; 2 Chron. 26:21). Uzziah evidently lived there for quite 
some time, as he reigned for a total of 52 years (2 Ki. 15:2; 2 Chron. 26:3), 
including at least most of the years of Jotham’s co-regency. “Separate house’ is 
used in the Ugaritic texts as a synonym of Sheol. From this we may surmise 





9. N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, A Genesis, Apochryphon, Jerusalem, 1957, p. xxii, lines 13-14. 
10. J. T. Milik, “Le rouleau de cuivre de Qumran (3Q 15),” Révue Biblique 66 (1959), p. 327. 
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t it is used here not as a proper noun but rather as an attribute meaning 
leprous house, something not among the living. We may suppose that Uz- 
lived in a manner befitting a king, for he was one of the greatest Judean 
:s. The identification of the fortress at Ramat Rahel with Uzziah’s “sepa- 
house” suits the archaeological facts as well as the biblical story: a small 
ess which would suffice the king and his retinue but which was far too 
| to hold a normal royal court with its entire household. This identifica- 
does not necessarily cancel out the identification of the site with Beth 
cerem, for it may have been named after vineyards (keramim) sur- 
iding it; the name “separate house” was used merely as a degrading 
1 het. 


Fig. 15. One of the Tenth Legion stamps, reading LEG(io) X FRE(tensis). 


Only the continuation of excavations can possibly give us the definite 
answers to these questions, but whatever the identification of the fortress be, 
the king who built it has given us the unique opportunity of discovering and 
examining a royal Judean palace. It is hoped that in two or three more seasons 
of excavations we will be able to uncover the entire area of the citadel. 
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Postscript (dated October 13, 1961) 

It is now possible to add a few words on the fourth season of excava- 
tions, which has just ended. We concentrated our work this year at the 
central and eastern part of the Iron Age citadel. The plan of the central 
building, flanking the inner gate, was clarified; it served probably as recep- 
tion rooms for visitors. Its walls were built of magnificent ashlar and nearivy 
we found another complete Proto-Aeolic capital and fragments of still another 
one. To the east of this building another courtyard was uncovered. In one 
of the rooms of the northern building, probably a store room, we found a 
huge amount of beautiful Iron Age pottery thrown in one heap on (1e 
floor, which still waits for restoration. Together with them we found furt! 
figurines, and another fragment of the jar with the unique drawing (cf. / g. 
10), this one showing the motif of a Proto-Aeolic capital. This disco 
proves the local character of the drawing. 

One of the most important discoveries of this season is the citadel 
the Persian (post-exilic) period, which was erected to the south of the ear 
citadel, probably partly on the ancient gate-way. In the filling of one of 
rooms and at other places we found for the first time Persian-Helleni 
pottery in pure loci. We succeeded in restoring a complete jar of this peri od, 
with a stamped handle of the “Yehud” type Cin the shape of a Latin 
This pottery agrees well with our assumption that the various “Yeh 
stamps belong to the 4th century B.C. 

Another 130 seal impressions on jar handles found this season br: 
the total to 400. About 50 belong to the Iron Age and the rest to the Pers 
period. The most interesting among the Iron Age group is a duplicate of 
famous Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth Shemesh stamps, l'lyqm/n'r ywkn, 
“Cbelonging) to Eliakim, steward of Joiachin,” according to the interpretat 
of Prof. Albright. This stamp furnishes direct evidence that in 597 B.C. 
citadel of Ramat Rahel was still in use; it must have been destroyed eit 
then or eleven years later at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
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Babylonians. 
What of its founding? Seventh century material, including royal seal 


impressions, has been discovered beneath the floors of the courtyard and 
citadel rooms; clearly we must now abandon our supposition that Uzziah 
was the builder. Perhaps we can relate the later date to another Biblical 
passage: the words of Jeremiah against Jehoiakim for building a new and 
luxurious palace (Jer. 22:13-19). There is no hint as to its location, but 
our site now emerges as a possibility. Note the concluding words of the 
prophecy: “. . . cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” Do they hint at 
the location of the palace? 

We plan for next summer an enlarged season, with the intention of 
clearing completely the citadels of the Israelite and post-exilic periods. 
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Tasseled Garments in the 
Ancient East Mediterranean! 
by 
STEPHEN BERTMAN 
Columbia University, New York 

“Then the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: ‘Speak to the children of Israel 
an | tell them to make a tassel (tsitsit) on the corners of their garments 
th: ughout their generations, and to put on it a twined cord (patil) of blue. 

| it will be a tassel for you to see so that you will remember all the com- 

idments of the Lord and will obey them, and will not follow your heart 
your eyes which you go whoring after; so that you will remember and 
v all my commandments, and will be holy unto your God. I am the Lord 
r God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt to become your God.’ ” 

nbers 15:37-41. 

Thus we read in Numbers how the children of Israel were commanded 
to vear a tassel on the corners of their garments. (I have translated the word 
as tassel” rather than “fringe” to express a flower-like form, for other words 
wh ch seem to come from the same root are used to refer to flowers, as in 
Isa'ah 27:6 and 28:1,4). There is a similar commandment in Deuteronomy 
22:12: “You shall make for yourself twisted cords (g¢dilim) on the four 
corners of the covering with which you cover yourself.” In this verse the word 
for tassel is not used. It is possible, though, that g*dilim meant the same as 
tsitsit, the g¢dilim (twisted cords) constituting each tsitsit (tassel). The 
patil (twined cord) could be one of the g¢dilim, for the roots of both words 
may signify “twisting.” 

However, it is possible that the appendage described in the passage from 
Numbers was different from the one described in Deuteronomy. They may 
have belonged to different historical periods, or they may represent different 
styles within the same historical period (i.e., the appendage described in 
Numbers may have been a flower-like tassel, while the one described in 
Deuteronomy may have consisted of but one or a few cords). 

There is another difference between the two descriptions. In the passage 
from Numbers a cord of blue is specified, whereas in the passage from Deuter- 
onomy no color is mentioned. Because no one cord is singled out it is possible 
that all the cords described in Deuteronomy were to be of the same color. The 
color may not have been specified because it was not significant or because 
certain colors were customary for such appendages. Also it is possible that in 
Deuteronomy knowledge of this cord of special color was assumed. 


1. During the research for this paper the writer found a brief discussion of the topic in Views 
of the Biblical World, edited by Drs. Mazar and Avi-Yonah, International Publishing Company, 
Jerusalem-Ramat Gan, Israel, vol. I, 1958, p. 280. Two color photographs are included, one of 
the statue of Puzur-Ishtar, the other of the painting depicting the governor of Tunip. 
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Garments with Cord Fringes 


A wealth of material is available from works of art of the ancient East 
Mediterranean to which we can compare these Israelite garment features. 
One example is the statue of Puzur-Ishtar (from the time of Ur III, ca. 2060- 
1955 B.C.), governor of Mari (see J. B. Pritchard, The Ancient Near Exst 
in Pictures, plate 433). A garment with cord fringes is also worn by an 
Asiatic from the days of Sen-Usert II (ca. 1897-1878 B. C.) depicted ir a 
wall painting from the tomb of Khnum-hotep II at Beni Hasan (see 5. 
Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson, The Westminster Historical Atlas to : se 
Bible, Philadelphia, 1956, p. 23, fig. 9 bottom left). On a glazed tile fr m 
the 18th Dynasty, probably from the reign of Thut-mose IV (near the ¢ id 
of the 15th century), an Egyptian wears such a garment while he drives is 
chariot (see William C. Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt, vol. Il, 1959, cc or 
photograph as cover design with discussion on p. 167). And on a painted v ‘se 
from Mycenae (Late Helladic III) bearded warriors are shown, each of wh »m 
wears a short loin-cloth with cord fringes along the bottom edge (see H. L. 
Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, Macmillan, 1950, pl. III., la-b). 


















Evidence of Tassels 


There is some evidence from glyptic art that in the second millenni 
B. C. tassels were worn along the borders of garments. This may be ‘he 
case on two Minoan seal stones, one from Middle Minoan III and ‘he 
other from Late Minoan II, both of which seem to depict female deities (see 
Christian Zervos, L’art de la Crete, Néolithique et Minoenne, Paris, 1956, 
pls. 65lc and 634 respectively). However, it is very difficult to determine 
whether the ornaments on the garments are real tassels (i.e., appendaves 
consisting of loose cords bound together) or whether they just have the shape 
of tassels. Indeed, there may be much evidence in Mesopotamian cylinder 
seals of even the third millennium B.C., but again one cannot be sure of the 
exact nature of the glyptic details. 

Turning to literary evidence we find that plaited pendants are spoken 
of in Homeric epic (I am grateful to Dr. Cyrus Gordon for calling this to my 
attention). In Iliad 2:445-449 the chiefs of the Achaeans marshal their men. 

“. . . and with them was grey-eyed Athena, 

Holding the precious aegis, ageless, immortal, 

From which hang a hundred pendants all-gold, 
All carefully plaited, and each worth a hundred oxen.” 

In other lines of the Iliad as well (5:738, 15:229, 17:593, 18:204, and 
21:400) the aegis is described as having pendants, and in 14:181 Hera is 
described as girding herself with a girdle furnished with a hundred penda»'ts. 
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Fig. 16. The garment of one of the Syrian bearers of tribute. After Norman de Garis Davies, 
The Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré‘ at Thebes, vol Il, pl. XXII, the third figure from the left in 
the top register. The drawings have been prepared by Miriam Bertman, the author’s 
mother. 


From Assyrian art of the ninth century B.C. there are many examples 
of tasseled garments. On a bas-relief from Nimrud (British Museum, Nimrud 
Gallery, no. 40; see Pritchard, The Ancient Near East in Pictures, pl. 617) 
the garments of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 B. C.) and his protective genius 
are both adorned with tassels, The protective genius also wears a couple of 
tassels around his neck. In other reliefs (British Museum, Nimrud Gallery, 
nos. 2 and 20) the king as well wears two tassels around his neck. 
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“On the Corners of Their Garments’’ 


So far we have spoken of cord fringes and tassels which, when used on 
garments, were attached along the border(s). But an important feature of 
the appendages described in Numbers and Deuteronomy is that they we 
: to be attached to the corners of the garments. 

From the art of ancient Egypt we find illustrations of tassels attach 
in just such a way. From the time of Thut-mose III (ca. 1490-1436 B.C _) 
come wall paintings depicting Syrians bringing tribute to the pharaoh (::e 
fig. 16). One series of illustrations comes from the tomb of Rekh-mi-Re, w 
served as Thut-mose III’s vizier for Upper Egypt and whose tomb has shed ; 
much light upon the Egypt of his times through both art and texts. T ie 
paintings are reproduced in line drawings in Norman de Garis Davies, 
Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré’ at Thebes, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Ni 
York, 1943, vol. II, pls. XXI, XXII, and XXIII, and in color in his Paintii 
from the Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré' at Thebes, New York, 1935, pls. X, XI, a 
XII. The accompanying text, translated by John A. Wilson in Pritcha 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, Princeton, 19° 5 
p. 248a, describes the Syrians as chiefs of state. Again, in a painting fr 
the tomb of Men-kheper-Re-seneb, who served as Thut-mose III's Hi 
Priest of Amon, is depicted the governor of Tunip, a city-state in northe 
Syria. The painting is reproduced in color in Nina M. Davies and Alan 11. 
Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, The University of Chicago Press, 
1936, vol. I, pl. XXI, and in a black and white photograph in Pritchard’s Tie 
Ancient Near East in Pictures, pl. 45. 

Each of the Syrians in these paintings wears a long dresslike garment 
which has one vertical band running down each side, and one horizontal 
band around the bottom edge. Sometimes there is also another vertical band 
running down the middle of the front of the garment. The side bands divide 
the garment vertically in half, and the front band, where there is one, divides 
the front vertically in half. 

The Syrians wear tassels attached to their garments. In all but one ex- 
ample (fig. 17) there are tassels on the bottom edge, either on each side, 
or only in the front-middle, or on each side and in the front-middle as well. 
Thus on the bottom edge the tassels occur at quarter-way or half-way points. 
From a comparison of the lower portions of certain of the garments in figure 
17 it may be seen that the presence of a tassel on the bottom edge is independ- 
ent of whether there is a vertical band or not. What is more basic than the 
presence of a vertical band is the division of the bottom edge into quarters. 
For this judgment we must depend upon the reproductions of the painting:. 
It is possible that before the reproductions were made certain features of the 
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A comparison of the lower portions of certain of the Syrian garments, showing that the 
placing of a tassel is independent of whether a vertical band intersects the bottom border. 
After Norman de Garis Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré‘ at Thebes, vol. Il, a and b 
from pl. XXI, c and d from pl. XXII, e and f from pl. XXIII. 


paintings had disappeared, but the evidence now available forces this judg- 
ment. 

If we consider these quarter-way points to be ‘corners,’ then Deuter- 
onomy 22:12 may echo this in stating that tassels are to be made on the four 
comers of the covering. However, in the Syrian garments tassels are not on 
every quarter-way point, and, because we do not have a view of the back of 
the garments, we cannot say whether the tassels were worn on the remaining 
quarter-way point. 

An interesting thing we can learn from the paintings is the color of the 
tassels. In the tomb of Rekh-mi-Re the tassels on the bottom borders are red on 
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some garments and blue on others; in the tomb of Men-kheper-Re-seneb ted 
and blue tassels occur together in pairs on the bottom border of the same 
garment.” In the tomb of Rekh-mi-Re tassels are worn also on the sleeves or 
collars, colored red or blue apparently to contrast with the color of the tassels 
on the bottom border when such occur. The blue-colored tassels recall to us 
the ‘twined cord of blue’ in Numbers 15:38. 

From the time of Seti I (ca. 1302-1290 B.C.) comes an Egyptian wi 
painting in which two Asiatic men are depicted (see fig. 184). Each wea 
loin-cloth, the bottom edge of which is scalloped and has in front view th:ce 
corners. Skirts which have bottoms scalloped like these are worn by fem 
figures in reconstructed frescoes from Tiryns and Thebes in Greece (Heln 
Bossert, Alt Kre‘a, Berlin, 1921, pls. 50 and 49 respectively), by a fem 
figure from Mycenae who is depicted in gold plate (Carl Schuchha: 
Schliemann’s Excavations, Macmillan, 1891, p. 198, fig. 182), and by a g.« 
dess on an ivory relief from Minet el-Beida, the ancient port of Ugarit (S) 
vol. X, 1929, pl. LVI; and The Ancient Near East in Pictures, pl. 46 
From the corners of the loin-cloths worn by the Asiatic men hang cords w t 
tassels. The projections of the scallops have a shape somewhat like that 
wings, recalling the Hebrew word for “corner” Cused in plural forms i 
Numbers 15:38 and Deuteronomy 22:12), because another of the basi 
meanings of this word is ‘wing’. Again it is impossible to tell from the paiat- 
ing whether there was a fourth corner on the other side of each loin-cloth. 

In an incised relief from the mortuary temple of Ramses III (ca. 1175- 
1144 B. C.) at Medinet Habu we see five men who were captured by the 
army of the pharaoh (see Wright and Filson, The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible, p. 29, fig. 16). Each differs in appearance from the others 
either by his dress, or by the style of his hair, or by the presence or absence of 
a beard. However, both the second and the fourth captives wear the scalloped 
loin-cloth (see fig. 185). It is decorated with broad horizontal and vertical 
bands, and cords with tassels in groups of three can be seen on some of the 
corners. The second captive from the right Cone of the two who wear scalloped 
loin-cloths) is clean-shaven and wears a helmet with what seem to be feathers 
or rope-like cords on top. 

This kind of helmet is characteristic of one group of the Peoples of the 
Sea, those peoples who invaded Egypt once during the reign of Ramses I 
(ca. 1290-1224 B.C.), again during the reign of Mer-ne-Ptah (ca. 1224-1216 
B.C.), and a third time during the reign of Ramses III (ca. 1175-1144 B.C.). 
The feathers on the helmet either cover its whole top surface or go around its 


2. The writer wishes to express his thanks to Mr. Eric Young, Curatorial Assistant in the Depa’t- 
ment of Egyptian Art, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, for his help in ascertaining the co/or 
< te various tassels in the Egyptian wall paintings and the date of the glazed title depicti:-g 
the charioteer. 
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perimeter. This can be seen in Egyptian representations where the heads of 
sore of the Sea People warriors are shown full-face or full-rear, revealing 
thet the feathers extended to the side edges of the helmet (see BA XXII. 3 
(S-pt., 1959), p. 55, fig. 2, nos. 46). Thus this helmet seems to be different 
fron the headdress depicted on the Phaistos disc, the latter being crested 
(se> H. R. Hall, Aegean Archaeology, New York, 1915, pl. XXXIII, 2). 


a b 


Fig. 18a. The scalloped loin-cloth of an Asiatic captive. After Pritchard, The Ancient Near East 
in Pictures, pl. 6. b. The scalloped loin-cloth of one of the Sea People. After G. Ernest 
a right and Floyd V. Filson, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, p. 29. 
ig. 16 


One of the Peoples of the Sea was called the Pelast or Peleset, a people 
who seem later to have settled on the coast of Canaan and whom we know 
as the Philistines. Philistine coffin lids bearing representations of helmets 
like the feathered helmets of one group of the Sea People further confirm 
this connection and strongly suggest that those Sea People who wore the 
feathered helmet were Philistines (see G. Ernest Wright, “Philistine Coffins 
and Mercenaries,” BA XXII. 3 (Sept., 1959), pp. 54-66). 
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In another incised relief from the mortuary temple of Ramses III we see 
many captive Sea People (see L. H. Grollenberg, Atlas of the Bible, Nelson, 
1956, p. 63, pl. 183). They wear the feathered helmet and the scalloped 
loin-cloth. Three of the garments have three tassels on their middle corner: at 
least one of the garments has no visible tassels. 

In a third scene a great naval battle between the forces of Egypt and -he 
forces of the Sea People is depicted. The scene is reproduced in Med net 
Habu, vol. 1, Chicago, 1930, pl. 37, in line drawing, and also in Grollenb« °g's 
Atlas, p. 64 bottom; for a portion of the scene in enlarged detail see G. Er est 
Wright, Biblical Archaeology, The Westminster Press, 1957, p. 86, pl. 50. 
Scalloped loin-cloths with tassels on their middle corners are worn by -ne- 
mies of Egypt who wear the feathered helmet, but also by other enemie ; of 
Egypt who wear a bowl-like helmet with horns. 

A striking fact is that warriors fighting on the side of Egypt, whose air 
is in the Egyptian style, also wear the scalloped loin-cloth with tassels on the 
middle corner. These warriors may be native Egyptians or possibly merce ar 
ies. In the account of the Asiatic campaign of Ramses II a people know . as 
the Sherden are described as fighting in the army of the pharaoh against the 
Hittites at Kadesh (see J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, vol. Ill, 
§307). They are said to have been taken captive in battle by the phar: oh. 
These people, the Sherden, were one of the Peoples of the Sea (Anc ent 
Records of Egypt, vol. IV, §403). It is possible that some Sea People also 
served in the army of Ramses III, in whose reign the great naval encounter 
took place. For evidence that the Pelast (Philistines) served after this buttle 
as mercenaries for Rames III see G. Ernest Wright, BA XXII. 3. 

In the naval battle scene are some warriors who wear scalloped |oin- 
cloths without tassels, and, in the middle of the second register from the 
bottom, two warriors have tassels on the sides of their loin-cloths attache:| to 
the middle band. In the same register one warrior has his arms tied behind his 
back and wears a scalloped loin-cloth. We see him from the back, and on the 
back of his garment is a corner with tassels, showing that the scalloped |oin- 
cloth had four corners. 

The god Resheph, a Semitic deity not indigenous to Egypt, is often repre- 
sented in Egyptian art. In a stele from the New Kingdom (ca. 1570-1090 
B.C.) Resheph wears the scalloped loin-cloth with two tassels on each side and 
four tassels on the front corner (see fig. 19*). In another representation he 
wears a straight-bottomed loin-cloth with two cords extending from each side 
of the bottom border, one cord coming from the top of the border and one 
from the bottom (see W. Max Miller, Egyptian Mythology, vol. XII in The 
Mythology of All Races, Boston, 1918, fig. 159). In a third representa‘ion 
Cibid., fig. 158) he wears a straight-bottomed loin-cloth with no appenda zes. 
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Thus a Semitic god is sometimes represented as wearing appendages on the 
cor xers of his garments. 

In his article entitled “An Egyptian Statue of a Phoenician God” (Bulle- 
tin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, X.6 (Feb., 1952), pp. 182-187), W. 
K. Simpson discusses our knowledge of Resheph and notes the likeness of 
Re heph’s tasseled garment to the garments in the Egyptian paintings and re- 
liet; discussed above. He then points out that a tasseled loin-cloth very much 
like Resheph’s is worn by the god Seth in a stele from about 1330 B.C. in 


a, 


a b 


Fig. 19a. The scalloped loin-cloth of the god Resheph. After Pritchard, The Ancient Near East 
in Pictures, pl. 476. b. The skirt of Hermes from a Pontic amphora in the Glyptothek, 
Munich. After C. M. Bowra, The Greek Experience, World Publishing Company, 1957, 
pl. 52. 


which the god is celebrated as king (see Pritchard, The Ancient Near East 
in Pictures, pl. 555). Seth’s garment, and indeed the person of the god him 
self, seem to have Asiatic connections, however (see J. A. Wilson, The Cul- 
ture of Ancient Egypt, Chicago, 1951, p. 159). 

Our final evidence comes from Greek art. On a Pontic amphora of the 
second half of the sixth century B.C. Aphrodite, Athena, Hera, Hermes, and 
Kine Priam of Troy wear pendants in groups of three and four on corners of 
their garments (see fig. 19>); Athena, Hermes, and King Priam upon the 
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front-center of their skirts; Aphrodite and Hera upon the two extremities of 
their mantles. And on an Athenian lekythos of about the middle of the fifth 
century, Hermes is shown wearing two appendages on each of the two 
corners of his mantle (see M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 
Oxford, 1929, vol. I, “The Orient and Greece,” pl. LXXVIII, 2). 


Some Conclusions 


We have seen that appendages were worn by non-Hebrew peoples on 
the corners of their garments. Except for the god Seth and the warriors who 
may be Egyptian in the naval battle scene, only individuals foreign to Egypt 
wear quarter-way-point and corner appendages: Syrians, Sea People (some of 
whom are probably Philistines), the Semitic god Resheph, a Trojan k 2g, 
and Greek gods. 

Concerning chronology, we can only say that the corner append: 2es 
make their appearance in the evidence we have studied about the enc of 
the fourteenth century B.C., the quarter-way-point ones about one hunc red 
or two hundred years earlier. That each was in use before the date of its 
illustration is very probable. Whether they were in use among the Hebrews 
before their use was commanded we cannot say, except that the injunct ons 
seem to indicate the institution of a new custom. 

A more fundamental question than that of form is that of mean:ng, 
What meaning, if any, did these appendages have for the non-Hebrew 
people who wore them? With the evidence we have at present the answer 
to this question can only be conjectural, for that which has given us light 
regarding their meaning to the Hebrews, namely literary evidence, is almost 


completely lacking with respect to their use by non-Hebrew peoples. But 


there is some evidence from which we may construct a possible answer 
We have seen that the quarter-way-point and corner appendages were 
worn by gods, by a king, by other rulers (the Syrian chiefs of state), and 
by warriors. Thus it may be that the appendages were symbols which signified 
that the wearers had special status. Though the special status of the gods, 
the king, and the other rulers would seem to be self-evident, it is hard ® 
establish the special status of the warriors. Within this context, though, it 
would be understandable why such appendages would be chosen as reminé 
ers for the children of Israel of God’s commandments. For obedience to the 
commandments was inextricably bound up with the special status of the 
children of Israel as God’s own treasure (Exodus 19:5, Deuteronomy 26:17 


18). 








